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Where Do Premium Dollars Go? 


L ipea BUSINESS of casualty insur- 
ance has a large and important 
place in the social and economic 
pattern of American life. Each year 
hundreds of millions of dollars in 
premiums are written by the stock 
casualty insurance companies in 
connection with the protection and 
service which they afford to their 
policyholders and other members 
of the public. In view of the mag- 
nitude of these operations and their 
importance to every community, it 
is to the interest of both the public 
and the companies that there be a 
more widespread understanding of 
what these premium dollars do and 
where they go. 

There are many forms of casualty 
insurance, each one of which has 


By SEYMOUR E. SMITH 
its own particular functions and re- 
quirements on the premium dollar. 
It is not possible in a limited amount 
of space to cover them all, but two 
separate lines of insurance may be 
used as examples. Workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance and automobile 
liability insurance affect more peo- 
ple than any of the other casualty 
coverages. In our economic affairs 
most people are either employers or 
employees. It is a rare individual 
who never rides in an automobile. 
A brief analysis and breakdown of 
the premium dollar for these two 
lines of insurance should give a 
clearer understanding of where pre- 
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miums go and what functions they 
perform. On this page is shown a 
breakdown of the premium dollar 
in a typical state for the smaller- 
sized workmen’s compensation risk 
and for automobile bodily injury 
liability insurance on a private pas- 
senger automobile. For some states 
the breakdown of the premium dol- 
lar is different, but the figures shown 
on the accompanying table apply in 
many states and may be used as an 
example. 


Loss Payments 


Since insurance rates must be 
made in advance, there are indi- 
vidual years in which the experience 
of the companies turns out to be 
less favorable or favorable 
than expected, but over any appre- 


more 


ciable period of time, 57% cents of 
the premium dollar for workmen’s 
compensation insurance and 550 
cents of the premium dollar for 
automobile bodily injury liability 


Loss Payments 
Accident Prevention 


Claim Investigation and Adjustment .... 


Production Cost 

Company Administration Costs 
Payroll Audit Costs 
Contingencies and Profit 
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insurance will be paid out for losses. 

For workmen’s compensation 
these losses represent payments to 
injured workers or their dependents 
in accordance with the laws of the 
state. They also represent the pay- 
ment of medical and hospital bills 
for the care and treatment of such 
injuries. Automobile liability losses 
cover payments for bodily injury 
liability on behalf of the policy- 
holder, including court costs and 
legal fees for cases upon which law 
suits are brought. 


Accident Prevention 

The accident prevention activities 
of the stock casualty insurance com- 
panies constitute one of their most 
important contributions to our so- 
ciety. This portion of the premium 
dollar is money well spent indeed, 
and the resultant benefits far out- 
weigh the cost. The success of such 
activities not only results in the 
saving of many lives and the pre- 





Workmen’s Automobile Bodily 


Injury Liability 
$0.554 
0.006 
0.061 
0.03 
0.25 
0.074 


Compensation 

$0.575 
0.025 
0.08 
0.025 
0.175 
0.075 
0.02 
0.025 


$1.00 
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vention of innumerable crippling 
injuries, but also results in lower 
insurance rates to policyholders. 


THE ROLE OF SAFETY 


For workmen’s compensation in- 
surance the great bulk of the cost 
of accident prevention work is for 
the salaries and expenses of local 
safety engineers employed by the 
insurance companies. These are 
trained men who inspect industrial 
plants and other enterprises to as- 
sist employers and workers in all 
possible ways to avoid injuries. 
Their efforts are to eliminate physi- 
cal hazards, bring about safer work- 
ing methods and to instill a very 
high degree of safety consciousness 
on the part of both employers and 
workers. In addition to local safety 
activities, the broader field of study 
and research is not neglected. The 
Accident Prevention Department of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies has studied the 
basic hazards of innumerable in- 
dustrial and commercial activities 
and prepared information on safe 
practices for distribution to work- 
ers and employers. The Center for 
Safety Education at New York Uni- 
versity has been endowed by the 
Association to develop trained 
teachers for our schools, colleges 
and industrial plants. A sizeable 
contribution is made by insurance 
companies to the Industrial Hy- 
giene Foundation for work in the 
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reduction of industrial diseases. All 
of these activities have had their 
effect in making our country the 
safest place in the world in which 
to work. Without such activities the 
cost of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance would be much greater 
than it is today. 

For the individual private pas- 
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senger automobile, accident preven- 
tion activities must, in practicality, 
assume a different aspect. Here the 
emphasis is on education. Sizeable 
sums of money are expended in ef- 
forts to establish community high- 
way safety activities, uniform traffic 
laws and better enforcement, high 
school driver education classes and 
similar programs. Percentagewise 
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this is a very small portion of the 
premium dollar, but it goes toward 
making our highways safer and in- 
surance costs lower. 


Claim Investigation and Adjustment 


This portion of the premium dol- 
lar is for functions which the policy- 
holder would have to assume him- 
self if he did not have insurance. A 
small amount of the cost is for the 
maintenance of the insurance com- 
panies’ home office claim depart- 
ments which carry on supervisory 
work and assist in handling diffi- 
cult cases, but the great bulk is for 
the salaries and expenses of insur- 
ance companies’ local claim adjust- 
ers located all over the country. 

In the workmen’s compensation 
field, the claim adjuster investigates 
the accident, sees that the injured 
man promptly receives the benefits 
to which he is entitled, and that he 
receives such medical and hospital 
care as will most promptly bring 
about his recovery. In cases where 
benefits extend over a long period 
of years, he must make sure that 
payments are made properly and 
on time. He must also see that 
proper accident reports are made 
to the state industrial commission, 
and appear before the commission 
for such hearings as are required. 

For automobile insurance he con- 
ducts a complete investigation of 
accidents that occur, makes pay- 
ment for such liability as the policy- 
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holder may have, and provides for 
the legal defense of the policyholder 
in the event of suit. 


Taxes 


This portion of the premium dol- 
lar is for the payment of state pre- 
mium taxes and _ miscellaneous 
taxes, licenses and fees which the 
company is assessed, other than 
Federal income taxes. 


Production Cost 


The local insurance agent is an 
established institution in every 
American community. He is an in- 
dependent businessman who de- 
votes his time and energy to provide 
his neighbors with the best possible 
insurance protection against the 
many hazards to life and property 
to which we are all exposed. He is 
a good citizen, and his efforts have 
contributed substantially to the in- 
sured protection of both individuals 
and business enterprises. The many 
and complete services which he 
renders to policyholders are such 
that the commissions which he re- 
ceives are fully earned and justified. 
As a cost of retailing, it is most 
modest when compared to other 
commodities necessary to our so- 
ciety. 

To assist the local agent in his 
service to policyholders, the stock 
companies have either general 
agents or company branch offices 
located throughout the country. 
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es 


Without insurance safety work, compensation costs would be much greater 


Some companies’ methods of opera- 
tion are best suited to the general 
agency system; others, to the branch 
office system, but all operate for the 
purpose of giving the best possible 
insurance service to their policy- 
holders. 

The portion of the premium dol- 
lar allocated to production cost does 
many things. It provides advice 
and counsel to the policyholder as 


to the type of insurance coverage 
that will best meet his individual 
needs, provides for the writing and 
issuing of policies and renewals, 
for the billing and collection of 
premiums, for the training of new 
agents, and for assistance in mak- 
ing sure that claim and accident 
prevention services fully meet the 
requirements of individual policy- 
holders. 
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Company Administration Costs 


The home office of the insurance 
company must perform many ad- 
ministrative functions. Individual 
risks must be underwritten to see 
that proper coverage is provided 
and that the company and its poli- 
cyholders are protected against an 
unwise selection of risks. Exact and 
elaborate statistical records must be 
maintained for the determination 
of sound rates and to meet the re- 
quirements of supervisory officials 
in the various state insurance de- 
partments. Research work must be 
carried on to keep the business dy- 
namic and progressive in develop- 
ing new and improved types of 
insurance coverage and rating meth- 
ods. Exact accounting records must 
be maintained. The home office 
must be prepared to offer expert 
advice and assistance to the field in 
handling risks which present un- 
usual or unique hazards and prob- 
lems of rating and coverage. A 
sound and progressive supervision 
must be maintained over all of the 
activities and functions of the com- 
pany to maintain its services to 
its policyholders at maximum effi- 
ciency. 


Payroll Audit Costs 


The local insurance company 
payroll auditor is charged with the 
responsibility for seeing that proper 
payrolls are reported and proper 
classifications assigned to work- 
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men’s compensation risks in his ter- 
ritory. While this protects the inter- 
est of the insurance company, it 
likewise protects the policyholder. 
The proper reporting of payrolls 
and assignment of classifications as- 
sures that there will be no unfair 
discrimination and that all policy- 
holders will be treated equally and 
fairly under the rates and classifica- 
tions approved by the insurance 
commissioner of the state. 


Contingencies and Profit 

This final portion of the premium 
dollar of 2% cents is what is con- 
tained in the rates for profit and 
contingencies. As mentioned before, 
since rates must be made in ad- 
vance, there are individual years in 
which the experience of the compa- 
nies turns out to be less favorable 
or more favorable than expected, 
but over a period of time the rate- 
making procedure will produce this 
allowance. When earned, this al- 
lowance for profit and contingencies 
has three separate calls upon it. 
First, Federal income taxes must 
be paid. Since the current corporate 
income tax rate is 38 percent, it will 
be seen that this is a substantial 
proportion. Secondly, a certain por- 
tion is set aside by the companies in 
contingency reserves or surplus 
funds, so that the policyholders 
may be amply protected in the 
event of catastrophies or unfavor- 
able underwriting results. Finally, 
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what is left over is paid in the form 
of dividends to the stockholders 
who placed their own personal 
funds at risk to establish the com- 
pany and to enable it to carry on 
the business of offering insurance 
protection to the American public. 


Mopest PROFIT 

This provision for profit and con- 
tingencies of 24% cents of the pre- 
mium dollar is a most modest one, 
and from information published by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, is substantially less than the 
corporate profits reported by other 
major American industries. This 
small profit incentive, under the 
American system of private enter- 
prise and competition, has worked 
wonders in providing policyholders 
with the best insurance protection 
and service possible. 
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It will be seen from the brief 
analysis above that all but a small 
portion of the casualty insurance 
premium dollar stays in the com- 
munity in which it originates, either 
by the payment of losses to or on 
behalf of the policyholder or in the 
way of services to these policyhold- 
ers on the part of local agents, acci- 
dent prevention activities, claim ad- 
justers, payroll auditors, general 
agents or branch offices, or through 
the payment of state taxes, licenses 
and fees. Each of the various por- 
tions of this premium dollar per- 
forms a necessary and important 
function which could not be elimi- 
nated without impairment to the 
high quality of insurance protection 
and service offered by the stock 
casualty insurance companies and 
their agents. 


de 


Assurance 


A grizzled old banker in a rural town was be- 
ing interviewed on his successful career. 
“How did you get started in the banking busi- 


ness?” he was asked. 


“’Twas simple,” he replied. “I put up a sign 
sayin’ ‘Bank.’ A feller came in an’ gave me $100. 
Another came by with $200. An’, sir, by that 
time my confidence had reached such a p’int 
that I put in $50 of my own money.” 


—Insurance Digest 





... ACCIDENT 


Rough Treatment. A woman patient 
sued her hospital, charging that while 
she was being x-rayed there for a 
broken arm, she fell off the laboratory 
table and broke her leg (Morgantown, 
W. Va.). . Occupational Hazard. 
Workmen’s compensation was award- 
ed a typist for injuries sustained when 
she fell out of a swivel chair (Trenton, 
N. J.). . . . Big Blow. A truck driver, 
changing a tire, was trying to remove 
an inner tube carrying about 90 Ibs. 
pressure, when it exploded in his face 
and threw him 12 feet. He suffered 
loss of four teeth, and chest injuries, 
including a broken rib (Dundalk, On- 
tario, Can.). 


. .. AUTOMOBILE 
Helpful. A stranger stopped to help a 
motorist push his stalled car, helpfully 
suggested that he get in and work the 
starter while the motorist pushed. He 


managed to start the motor and disap- 
peared with the car (Philadelphia, 
Pa.). . . . Lively Load. A cargo got 
hopping mad when a collision be- 
tween an automobile and a truck over- 
turned the truck’s load of live frogs. 
The cargo quickly departed for parts 
unknown and was not recovered (Hal- 
ifax, Nova Scotia). 


... BURGLARY 
Faint Clue. In Oklahoma City, a thief 
who burglarized an apartment ex- 
changed his pants for a better pair, 
left behind in the pockets a letter ad- 
dressed to himself and a withholding- 
tax statement. Specialists. In 
Stockholm, Sweden, a thief broke in- 
to a drug store and took one-tenth of 
a grain of scopalamin, used in truth 
serum. .. . In Elizabeth, N. J., a thief 
broke into a bookstore and stole only 
one item—a 17-pound encyclopedia. 
. . . In Kilgore, Texas, someone stole 
a 94-foot, nine-ton oil derrick. 


... MISCELLANEOUS 


Special Delivery. A water spout and 
strong winds picked up from a small 
lake four fish—two mudbass and two 
bluegills—and deposited them on the 
back porch steps of a startled resident 
three-quarters of a mile away (Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.). 


. . . Property DAMAGE 


Motion Carried. As a speaker in the 
high school auditorium finished mak- 
ing a motion to float a $1,500,000 
bond issue for school repairs, the 
ceiling in the next room fell with a 
loud crash. The audience was quickly 
unanimous in its decision in favor of 
the bond issue (Crisfield, Md.). 





The problem of rates for 
young drivers will only be 
solved through the coopera- 
tive efforts of parents, teach- 
ers and the youthful operat- 
ors themselves 


Rating the Youthful Driver 


O* Marcu 20, 1950, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty 


Underwriters announced a 
private passenger automobile clas- 
sification rating plan designed to 
give recognition to variations in 
hazard among private passenger 
car risks on the basis of the use of 
the automobile and the age of 
operator. Under the new plan the 
mileage requirement previously in- 
cluded was discontinued, thereby 
granting a reduction of 12% per- 
cent to risks formerly classified as 
A-2. 

For risks with operators under 
25 years of age, the rates contained 
in the new Class 2 bring about 
reasonable increases in the light of 
their adverse loss record through- 
out the entire country. The rates 
for the youthful operator class 
must necessarily serve to make 
this class self-sustaining, otherwise 
other classes will be discriminated 
against and treated unfairly. Stud- 
ies made by motor vehicle depart- 


new 
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ments in several states reveal the 
same overall picture. In New York 
state (excluding New York City) 
the Motor Vehicle Bureau in 1947 
made a comparison by age group of 
the number of accidents reported 
to the number of drivers licensed. 
This exhibit shows that 14.4 per- 
cent of all licensed operators were 
under 25 years of age, but that 
these 14.4 percent of the operators 
had 28.5 percent of the fatal acci- 
dents and 23.8 percent of the non- 
fatal accidents. 

Recent studies in Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts show the same re- 
sults. Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Direc- 
tor of the Center for Safety Edu- 
cation at New York University, 
shows the following age-accident- 
involvement index numbers. (The 
index is the ratio of percentage of 
accident involvement attributable 


to drivers of a given age to the 
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percentage of licensed operators at 
that age.) 
Wiscon- Massa- 
sin chusetts 
Expected Accident 
Involvement Rate 1.0 1.0 
Index Age Group: 
Up to and includ- 
ing 24 1.6 1.6 
Age 25 and over .9 9 


The figures for both states show 
that the drivers under 25 had 60 
percent more accidents than the 


average driver. 
A PrREewaAR StTuDY 
Prewar studies in various states 
show the same picture. Here is a 
typical one in Connecticut cover- 
ing the years 1932-1936. 
All Accidents 
Actual 
No. 
32,917 
91,052 


Expected 
No. 

24,030 

99,939 


Age 
Group 
Under 25 
25 and over 
Ratio Actual to Expected 
Fatal 
All Acci- 
Acci- _ dents 
Group dents Only 
Under 25 1.37 1.62 
25 and over .91 85 


Age 


The August 1949 issue of Safety 
Briefs, published by the New Jersey 
State Safety Council, Inc., shows 
that under 20 percent of the opera- 
tors in New Jersey were under 25 
years of age and that this group 
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had 24.8 percent of the fatal acci- 
dents in 1946, 25.3 percent in 
1947 and 26.9 percent in 1948. 

The National Safety Council 
states that in 1948 there were 
37,400 drivers of all ages involved 
in fatal accidents, with 11,400 or 
31 percent in the under-25 age 
group. This age group, however, 
contains less than 20 percent of all 
drivers. 

The recently announced Private 
Passenger Automobile Classifica- 
tion Rating Plan highlights the 
progress which has been realized 
since the first classification plan 
for private passenger cars was in- 
augurated in 1939. At first there 
were the following three classes: 


Class A-l—Non-business use 
individually owned auto- 
mobiles with not more 
than two operators, none 
under age 25, and limit- 
ed mileage, 

Class A—Non-business use in- 
dividually owned auto- 
mobiles which do not 
qualify for A-1 rates, 

Class B—Business use. 

This plan prevailed until 1942, 
when gasoline rationing placed re- 
strictions upon the use of automo- 
biles during World War II. From 
1942 to the close of 1945, automo- 
bile bodily injury and property 
damage rates were based upon the 
type of gasoline ration issued to 
the car owner, with three classes 
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A, B and C. During the war emer- 
gency rates were substantially re- 
duced, solely by judgment, to give 
recognition to the greatly restricted 
use of automobiles. After gasoline 
rationing was lifted the classifica- 
tion plan which had been in effect 
for three years before the war 
was reinstated, especially due to 
the fact that the loss experience of 
risks which had been assigned to 
the preferred Class A-1 proved to 
be substantially better than the 
loss record of the other two classes 
A and B. 


Post-wAR EXPERIENCE 


In 1948, when the first post-war 
loss experience became available, 
the underwriters found that Class 


A, which included youthful opera- 
tor risks, had produced a loss rec- 


ord much worse than that for 
Class A-1 or B. For this reason it 
was found necessary to break down 
Class A into two classes as follows: 

Class A-2—Non-business 
individually owned auto- 
biles with no operator 
under age 25 and unlim- 
ited mileage, 

Class A-3—Non-business 
individually owned auto- 
biles with no age qualifi- 

and __ unlimited 


use 


use 


cation 
mileage. 
The rates for Class A-3 were 
pitched at a level approximately 
18 percent above the rates for 
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Class A-2 and only five points be- 
low the rate level for Class B, the 
highest rated class. As a matter of 
fact, the rates for Class A-2 (with 
operators under 25 years of age) 
could have been pitched at a level 
substantially above the Class B 
rates; however, it was recognized 
that this would not be effectual, 
since car owners would have been 
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able to claim that their cars were 
used in business, and therefore 
subject to the Class B rates. 

In 1949, when additional statis- 
tics revealed the much more ad- 
verse accident record of risks with 
operators under 25 years of age, 
the rates for such risks were estab- 
lished in several states at a level 
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. an adverse loss record throughout the entire country 


15 percent above the business car under age 25 and unlim- 
class. At that time the classes were ited mileage, 

re-aligned as follows: Class AB-8—Business and non- 

Class A-l—Non-business use business use with opera- 
individually owned auto- tor under 25, 

biles with no operator Class B—Business use individ- 

under age 25 and limited ually owned automobiles 

mileage, with no operator under 

Class A-2—Non-business use age 25, and also all pri- 

individually owned auto- vate passenger automo- 

biles with no operator biles owned by corpora- 
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tions, co-partnerships or 
by unincorporated asso- 
tions. 


Tue New PLAN 
At the close of 1949, when more 
complete statistics for the years 
1946, 1947 and 1948 were re- 
viewed, the new classification plan, 
which was announced on March 
20, 1950, was developed for the 
purpose of strengthening and sim- 
plifying the rating procedure for 
private passenger automobiles. The 

new classes are as follows: 


Class 1—Non-business use in- 
dividually owned autmo- 
biles with no operator 
under age 25, 

Class 2—Business and non- 
business use individually 
owned automobiles with 
operators under age 25, 

3—Business and non- 
business use individual- 
ly owned automobiles 
with no operator under 
age 25, and also all pri- 
vate passenger automo- 
biles owned by corpora- 
tions, co-partnerships or 
by unincorporated asso- 
ciations. 


Class 


. 


While it is necessary that the 
rates for risks with operators under 
25 years of age be pitched at an 
adequate level, it is hoped that 
with the increased recognition on 
the part of parents of the youthful 
operator and the ever-increasing 
number of driver training courses 
in high schools, the record of 
youthful operators will improve so 
that the rates for this class of risk 
may be later reduced. Rates are 
not picked out of the air, but rather 
are the result of the actual loss 
record in each class. To the extent 
that the youthful operator com- 
prehends the results of 
thoughtlessness and carelessness in 
the operation of automobiles, so 
will he help to reduce the number 
of accidents, the cost to the insur- 
ance companies, and the final cost 
to himself or his parents in the 
form of automobile liability rates. 
This problem of rates for young 
drivers will only be solved through 
the cooperative efforts of parents, 
teachers and the youthful operators 
themselves, who should fully real- 
ize their responsibility to others 
while enjoying the privilege of 
driving powerful automobiles over 
our highways. 


serious 


Power Failure 
Policeman: “How did the accident happen?” _ 
Motorist: “My wife fell asleep in the back seat.” 


—Insurance Digest 
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“_and see what the rest of ’em in the trunk compartment will have” 
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T AND 
civ MEAG, 
INSURANCE 


The average man’s keen in- 
terest today in disability insur- 
ance imposes obligations upon 
companies and agents for a 
broad view and a long view 
of the accident and health 
field 


Accident and Health Looks Ahead 


EVER, I suspect, has accident 
N and health insurance been 
so much a matter of interest and 
concern as it is today to state 
commissioners, legislatures and the 
general public. Much of this inter- 
est may be uninformed and many 
of the resulting public attitudes 
may be mistaken and unfair, but 
both interest and attitudes 
facts of utmost importance to the 
insurance industry. 


are 


Essentially there are two reasons 
for this great upsurge of public 
interest. The first is the era of high 
employment and high wages of 
the last decade and a half and the 
resulting increase in policyholders. 
When the number of policyholders 
is doubled, as it was between 1939 
and 1949, the area and intensity 
of public interest is much more 
than doubled; what has affected 
the relatively few now affects the 
majority. It would be strange if 
commissioners and legislatures did 
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not reflect this wider public inter- 
est. 

The effect of this era of pros- 
perity on the accident and health 
business, moreover, is not tempo- 
rary. It is probably more perma- 
nent than the prosperity that pro- 
duced it. Even allowing heavily 
for the effect of recession or de- 
pression on premium volume 
which has been built up to a con- 
siderable extent on high wages and 
good employment, the trend of 
premium volume and of number 
of policyholders is clearly up, and 
the industry can hardly expect to 
be big and at the same time in- 
conspicuous exempt from 
criticism. In a sense, the problem 
Insurance 


and 
is a result of success. 
men have been preaching, year in 
and year out, that the average 
man’s only resource is his earning 
power, and that the only way to 
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protect it is to insure against as 
many as possible of the hazards 
that may cancel it. Their preach- 
ing is bearing fruit. It is this grow- 
ing realization by the average man 
of the importance of security that 
explains recent legislation provid- 
ing cash benefits for non-industrial 
disability by the compulsion of the 
state. Opinion varies on the wis- 
dom of compulsion in this area, 
but on one point everyone agrees: 
the average man no longer needs 
to be convinced of the need for, 
and the advantages of, insuring 
the hazard. His increased aware- 
ness and interest are a potential 
asset to the industry 
and one of incalculable value. Like 
any other may be frit- 
tered away if its sources are mis- 
understood. Such widespread and 
permanent public interest in insur- 
ance of the disability hazard im- 
poses two related obligations upon 
the insurance business. One is to 
take the broadest possible view of 
the market, of the persons to 
whom insurance service is offered 
and of the protection offered them. 
The other is to take as long a view 
as possible of the insurance com- 
panies’ responsibilities to the per- 
sons who are now their policy- 


insurance 


asset, it 


holders. 

Those two obligations are very 
closely related but there can be no 
question which is the more impor- 
tant. The obligation to current 
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policyholders is to a large extent 
statutory; it is unavoidable. Unless 
those in the business do a good 
job in discharging this obligation, 
they will not be able to hold their 
current policyholders nor to make 


their services attractive to those 


still outside the fold. 


Sounp TECHNICAL FOUNDATION 

Thus far we have considered 
the business-getting and business- 
keeping reasons that demand the 
long view. The technical or under- 
writing reasons are even more 
basic, because unless there is a 
sound and_ equitable technical 
foundation for both policies and 
premiums, even such an amazing 
good-will the the 
industry now enjoys can and will 
be wasted or even lost. Reduced 
to an oversimple sentence, public 
interest and support can be main- 
tained only if the companies are 
willing over the years to draw con- 
tracts as liberally as possible and 
interpret them the same way; and 
to charge premiums that are ade- 
quate in the aggregate and that 
are distributed equitably among 
policyholder groups. 

These technical factors overlap, 
of course, and I am quite aware 
that even men of good will could 
spend, and have spent, millions of 
man-hours discussing the meaning 
to be given these relative terms. 
The point is that whatever content 


asset as one 
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you give the terms, they must ap- 
peal to the average man as reason- 
able and sound. I need hardly add 
that this is not a discussion of the 
statutory or regulatory require- 
ments of contracts and premiums. 
It is a discussion of the long view, 
which necessarily is considerably) 
ahead of statute and regulation. 


The industry that waits for public 


law to set its sights can never take 
the long look at any problem. 


DirFICULTIES TO OVERCOME 

I know that the long look is easy 
to advise and hard to take. There 
are real difficulties. The principal 
obstacle results from a _ unique 
combination of technical and mar- 
keting factors. On the one side is 
a hazard that varies considerably 
in average cost from year to year, 
and particularly from one extreme 
of the experience cycle to the other. 
This is important, but alone it 
would perhaps be no more impor- 
tant for accident and health than 
for credit, workmen’s compensation 
or automobile insurance, all of 
which show cyclical swings at least 
as great. But joined with this is 
the all-important fact that al- 
though, like these other lines, the 
accident and health contract is 
made for a year at a time, quite 
unlike them it is renewed year 
after year at the same premium 
for the great majority of insureds. 
Once set, the premium is fixed for 
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the life of what is, in fact, a long- 
term contract, running typically for 
periods of 20 years or more. 

In this essentially passive status 
of the insurer, accident and health 
most closely resembles life insur- 
ance, but unfortunately it lacks the 
latter’s compensations and controls. 
The most important of these, with- 











C. A. Kulp 
out which modern life insurance 
would hardly be possible, are the 
relatively close control of its sell- 
ing organization, its higher stand- 
ards of initial selection, its relative 
protection against adverse selection 
with the passing of time, its rela- 
tive freedom from cyclical swings 


in loss experience and the relative 
precision of its cost calculations. 
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Accident and health indeed would 
seem to have all the disadvantages 
but none of the advantages that 
go with a long-term contract. 


ECONOMICS vs. EXPERIENCE 

A mere listing of these missing 
compensations and controls sug- 
gests that the obstacles to the long 
look in accident and health are not 
all technical, that is, 
the hazard underwritten. But it is 
a fair conclusion that even if the 
strictly traditional and other non- 
technical factors were to be elim- 
inated, the 


inherent in 


technical handicaps 
alone would present a major ob- 
stacle. For example, even were all 
companies to record their loss ex- 
perience on the earned-incurred 
basis, and even were all companies 
to adopt the pure premium method 
of computing premiums, a_ basic 
difficulty would remain: the rela- 
tionship between general business 
conditions and underwriting ex- 
perience. 

That relationship is undeniable 
but incalculable. The two cycles do 
not coincide, of course, and it is 
not possible to determine with any 
precision either the lag or the am- 
plitude of the swing of accident 
and health experience. The mate- 
rials available for analysis, particu- 
larly loss and underwriting ratios, 
are of little help, even in the hands 
of experts, when it comes to isolat- 
ing and measuring the relative 
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weight of the business cycle 
against all the other factors that 
coincide to affect experience. These 
ratios cannot, of course, be ignored, 
but the greatest caution is required 
in translating them into standards 
for judging the adequacy and the 
reasonableness of premiums. One 
elementary precaution, not always 
observed, is to express these ratios 
in terms of earned and not written 
premiums. 


TREMENDOUS BACKLOG 


How, then, is one to allow for 
the tremendous backlog of poten- 
tial claims that has been accumu- 
lated in the last decade and a half? 
Not only has this period been of 
unprecedented length, with a di- 
rect effect on the size of the back- 
log; this expansion of business has 
been accompanied, and in part ac- 
complished, by a widespread lib- 
eralization of policy provisions and 
a general relaxation of underwrit- 
ing controls without corresponding 
increase of premium. The result is 
the creation of an important and 
even a dangerous source of deferred 
and hidden liability, not reflected 
in loss ratio figures when times are 
good and jobs are better than 
benefits, but bound to show up in 
the number and size of claims 
when the tide turns. 


One may deplore the lack of re- 
sponsibility of companies that have 
forgotten the lessons of 1929 and 
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The average man’s only resource is his earning power 


their good intentions of the follow- 
ing decade, but two important con- 
clusions remain. One is that the 
profitable underwriting results of 
the lush years do not prove very 
much about the reasonableness or 
the adequacy of the premium level. 
The other is that the business can 
hardly expect to go through year 
after year of high underwriting 
profits and expect the public or 


the commissioners to patiently wait 
and see. An average stock under- 
writing profit (Best figures) for the 
decade 1939-1948 of 14 percent 
for accident insurance and of 8 
percent for unsegregated accident 
and health experience (there was 
even a small profit for health in- 
surance) makes an aggregate de- 
ferred liability—or redundant pre- 


mium charge—that totals over 
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$140,000,000. Exact comparisons 
are never possible; and underwrit- 
ing results must be judged, not for 
any period arbitrarily chosen, but 
for a cycle of accident and health 
underwriting experience. At the 
same time it is of some significance 
to recall that the corresponding 
stock underwriting ratios for the 
1929-1938 decade 
cent profit for accident, 
cent profit for unsegregated acci- 
health and 2.5 percent 
Here, at least so 


were 


1.3 per- 
2.2 per- 


dent and 
loss for health. 
far as the first two categories are 
concerned, the burden would seem 
to be on who ask us to 
wait and see. That is, the look the 
industry takes must be long, but 
it should be subject to some sort 
of statute of limitations. 


those 


PurRE PREMIUM METHOD 

What are the possibilities? A 
realistic solution must take into ac- 
count, although it cannot leave un- 
disturbed, all the factors in the sit- 
uation, and here the burden is on 
him who proposes innovations. Re- 
forms already under way will do 
something to clarify the important 
current and 

indications. 


distinction between 
ultimate 
Here, it seems, the burden is defi- 
nitely on those who argue that un- 
derwriting records on the earned- 
incurred basis are neither neces- 
sary nor practicable. There is less 
evidence that the business is con- 


experience 
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sidering the possibilities of substi- 
tuting the pure premium for the 
loss ratio method of making pre- 
miums. The pure premium is by 
far the sounder approach to rate- 
making for two reasons. Premiums 
on this basis are the result of com- 
paring losses with exposure units 
such as each $25 unit of weekly 
indemnity: they are recalculated 
each time, as it were, from the 
ground up. Loss ratio premiums, 
on the other hand, are simply peri- 
odic adjustments of an existing rate 
structure assumed at some earlier 
day to have been correct. As an 
index of the ad- 
vantage is entirely with the pure 
premium method. This method is 
essential for the long look for an- 
other reason: it provides a much 
more satisfactory basis for deter- 
mining the membership of classifi- 
cations, and thus for determining 
costs are allocated 
policyholder 


insurance costs, 


loss 
among 


whether 
equitably 
groups. 


No PRECEDENTS 

Neither of these suggestions, 
however, really meets the issue 
presented by this awkward con- 
junction of a long-term contract 
running over cycles of uneven un- 
derwriting experience and a fixed 
premium. The problem is essen- 
tially one of assuring that, for a 
period regarded as reasonable for 
all interests, there is a reasonable 
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conformity between premium and 
insurance cost. The situation of the 
accident and health ratemaker, as 
I have said, is unique, so that there 
are no precedents in other lines that 
he can apply directly. The long- 
term contract of the life company 
is manageable, entirely apart from 
such adjustment devices as the par- 
ticipating contract, primarily be- 
cause of the relative stability of its 
loss experience. On the other hand, 
insurance lines with wide fluctua- 
tions in loss experience—workmen’s 
compensation, for example—com- 
pensate for this by frequent revi- 
sions of the rate One ap- 
proach to the special problem of the 
accident and health ratemaker that 
might repay exploration is a mid- 
dle ground between the life insur- 
ance and casualty-property tech- 
niques. Instead of attempting to 
average costs for the entire life of 
the contract (or to a late age, such 
as 55 or 60) premiums would be 


level. 


based on average costs for a period 
corresponding to the typical cycle 
of loss experience. It would be 
most practicable to join with this 
limited experience base, revision 
of the rate level at corresponding 
intervals: every eight years if the 
accident health 
cycle is eight, every 12 years if the 


and experience 
experience period is 12. (A closer 
correlation between costs and pre- 
miums could be achieved by an- 
nual premium revisions, but this 
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would clearly be undesirable.) I 
am not suggesting that this change 
would be a simple one; a dozen 
would _ first 
Closer study 
suggestion is 
The gains, 
considerable. 


problems 
have to be settled. 
may show that the 


technical 


entirely unfeasible. 
however, would be 
The home office would achieve a 
degree of control over rate levels 
it does not now have, and at the 
since the premium 


same time, 


structure would presumably retain 
a relatively high degree of stabil- 
ity, marketing disadvantages would 


be at a minimum. 


LONG-TERM CONTRACT 


Nobody believes that the whole 
solution lies in the adoption of new 
techniques or formulas. The more 
one considers the problem the 
more certain it seems that the an- 
swer lies not so much in mechanics 
as in attitude. This business is sell- 
ing a long-term contract; it should 
take for its pattern, as nearly as it 
can, that other business with long- 
term obligations, life insurance. I 
realize that this is a counsel of per- 
fection, as long as men do not take 
their chance of disability as seri- 
ously as they take that of death. At 
the same time, accident and health 
underwriters have advantages that 
even the life companies do not 
enjoy. They are in much closer 
touch with their policyholders, and 
for every chance the life man has 
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to prove that his contract pays off, 
they have several. Moreover, when 
they pay a typical claim they pay 
it to a living person, and the grati- 
tude of a living person is much 
more substantial than the gratitude 
of a widow. 

The best hope of the accident 
and health business for public un- 
derstanding and public support, I 
am convinced, lies in its ability to 
convince the average man that its 
contracts are fairly drawn, that it 





pays claims as gladly as it collects 
premiums, that its administrative 
and selling costs are reasonable, 
and that differences in premiums 
for policyholder groups are justi- 
fied by differences in cost. Once 
convinced on these points, the 
average man and his representa- 
tives in legislatures and the com- 
missioner’s chair will be much less 
interested in premium 
such, and much more inclined to 
take the long look. 


levels as 


te 
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“And try to get your mind off your health, the international situation, your 
domestic troubles, taxes, the weather, business, and the high cost of living” 






































e Agents might well take a leat 
from industry's book, says this 
author, and apply its “prod- 
uct control” methods as a 
means of maintaining highest 
standards of coverage and 
service to insureds 


Is Your Slip Showing? 


HIS IS NOT dissertation 
modesty. Slip, as used here, 


a on 


means those errors, omissions or 
oversights that somehow creep into 
insurance accounts unless unceas- 
ing vigilance is exercised. They 
may show when an uninsured loss 
occurs or an account is subjected 
to the test of a survey. 

Man is a peculiar animal; his 
greatest test comes not from hard- 
ship and privation, but from ease 
and plenty. In the 1930's business 
conditions demanded hard work 
and intelligent application. The in- 
surance men schooled in that pe- 
riod reached new heights in abil- 
ities and in service. In the past 
decade business has been much 
easier to acquire and hold. This 
condition of plenty can easily re- 
sult in backsliding—in less efficien- 
cy, less attention and a poorer 
quality of service. I do not mean 
to imply that this already has hap- 
pened to any extent in the insur- 
ance business, because by and large 
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the attitude of the insurance agent 
toward his customer is as good or 
than the attitude of 1 
other business toward its customer. 


better any 
My suggestion is, rather, that we 
critically examine ourselves and 
recognize the dangers of these 
times. 

Perhaps you heard of 
“product control,” which is used 
in industry. Its purpose is simply 
the maintenance of a high stand- 
ard of whatever article the indus- 
try is making, from paper towels 
to washing machines and chemi- 
The product control unit 
functions by first establishing 
standards and then testing samples 
of the product taken at random 
from the production line. Sub- 
standard production is rejected and 
immediate steps are taken to lo- 
cate and correct the cause of de- 
fects. Thus the consumer is rea- 


have 


cals. 
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sonably assured of a product which 
meets a predetermined standard of 
quality. My purpose is to urge such 
product control on all agents. 
The principles of product con- 
trol for insurance apply with equal 
force and ease to the one-man 
agency and to the brokerage house 
doing business on a national scale. 
Differences occur only in the meth- 
od of application. With emphasis 
today on selling entire accounts 
rather than individual policies, | 


see the principles of product con- 


trol as the following: 
1. Obtaining complete and ac- 
information on 


curate every 


aspect of each account, 


2. Analyzing the exposure and 
recommending a plan of insur- 


ance, 


3. Execution of the plan 


adopted, 


1. Subsequent service and re- 

view. 

To obtain account information, 
many questionnaires are available 
from insurance companies as part 
of their survey material, or they 
may be purchased from printing 
or publishing houses which special- 
ize in supplies of this type. No 
questionnaire is perfect, and none 
can replace the personal perform- 
the well-informed 
ance man. However, there is much 


ance of insur- 


good in any one of these question- 
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naires and it is suggested that you 
review available questionnaires and 
construct one of your own if none 
of the prepared forms are found 
satisfactory. They should, of course, 
be adjusted to local underwriting 
rules and regulations existing in 
your area. The form finally selected 
should provide for obtaining all in- 
formation necessary to write any 
kind of insurance required by the 
account. Frequently the question- 
naire, in order to be complete, 
must be supplemented by attaching 
inspection reports for fire, boiler 
and machinery, burglary, plate 
glass and other lines of insurance. 
Once the information has been as- 
sembled completely, it becomes a 
vital part of your office records and 
should be kept up to date by peri- 
odic and systematic review. 


PREPARE A PROGRAM 


On the basis of the information 
obtained, it is your duty to study 
the account and to prepare a pro- 
gram of recommended insurance. 
In determining such a program, be 
sure to keep first things first. It is 
well known that insurance does its 
best job when it protects against 
the catastrophe loss. The kinds of 
insurance needed most are those 
that protect against the largest sin- 
gle loss that could possibly be sus- 
tained by the account—a loss that 
would mean financial ruin. The 
probability of such a loss should 
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be given but scant consideration, 
because it is the function of the 
rating system to measure proba- 
bility. If the probability is remote, 
the rate is correspondingly low. 
This important principle of large 
loss coverage is not readily ac- 
cepted by the uninformed insur- 
ance buyer, and the agent has a 
heavy responsibility in educating 
his customers along this line. Some 
graphic means should be adopted 
to illustrate the exposures, such as 
survey forms and charts. 
FoLLow THROUGH 

Once a program is agreed upon, 
the task of execution falls 
pletely upon you—the agent. You 


com- 


are the only one responsible for 
the selection of the proper policy 
form, verification of the correctness 
of the rating basis used, and the 
correct preparation of the policy. 
In the selection of policy forms it 
that the broadest 
should be used wherever possible, 
and limited coverages issued only 
where it is impossible or imprac- 
tical to do otherwise. 

In the merchandising field there 
is an implied warranty of fitness 
of product. This means that the 
article recommended by the seller 
for a specific purpose must be suit- 
able for that purpose, or the seller 
will bear the consequences. In the 
insurance field there is an equally 
compelling implied warranty—that 


is axiomatic 


IS YOUR SLIP SHOWING? 
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you, as insurance agent, must have 
a thorough knowledge of policy 
forms, coverage, rating plans, rate 
application and other technical mat- 
ters consistent with the business 
you handle. This is the foundation 
upon which your business is built. 
In ordering the policy from the 
company or setting it up for prepa- 
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ration in your own office, I recom- 
mend that you copy industry and 
establish a “standard,” or “guide,” 
to serve as a constant reminder for 


every line of insurance handled. 


To illustrate this, I 
forth below a standard established 
for the preparation of a Pennsyl- 
vania workmen’s compensation pol- 


am setting 


icy: 
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Standards for Workmen's Compen- 
sation Policy 


I. Policy Form: 


Pennsylvania 


Special 
Form, in- 
cluding therein: 

1. State Endorsement 

2. Occupational Disease 
Endorsement 

3. Employers’ Liability 
Amendment Endorsement 


. Endorsements: (No 
cific charge) 

1. General Coverage En- 
dorsement (Employees 


spe- 


temporarily in other states) 
Note: Check annually for 
permanent operations in 
other states. 

Premium Ad- 
justment (where required) 


2. Interim 


. Other Endorsements: 
1. Federal Longshoremen’s 
(check requirements) 
2. Additional Medical En- 
dorsement 
3. Increased Section 1(b)— 
Accidents 
4. Employers’ Liability Ex- 
tension—O. D. 
5. Voluntary Compensa- 
tion Executive Officers 
(Corporations only) 
6. See manual for special 
endorsements for: 
“Roman Catholic 
Church” 
“Truckmen” 


May 


“Cities, towns and bor- 
oughs” 
“Long 
tion” 
“Cost plus construction” 
“Real estate manage- 
ment” 
Note: Check requirement 
for No. 1 periodically. 
Endorsements 2, 3, 4 and 
5 must be on every policy, 
or the file must contain 
written evidence of sub- 
mission and_ rejection. 
Where rejected, resubmit 
every three years. 


term construc- 


’. Enclose With Policy: 
1. Warning regarding em- 
ployment of minors 
2. Supply of accident re- 
ports consistent with size 


of risk. 


A ConsTANT GOAL 

The most obvious advantage of 
using such a guide, or standard, is 
that it makes it almost impossible 
to forget any extension required for 
complete and proper protection. 
Less obvious, but more important, 
is the fact that the standard serves 
as a constant goal and inevitably 
results in a larger percentage of 
the policies being brought up to 
the standard. This method can pro- 
duce equally good results for any 
line of insurance. Great care should 
be exercised to amend the stand- 
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Insurance does its best job in protecting against catastrophe loss 


ards each time there is a change 
which affects them. 

A most important step in policy 
preparation is the final examination 
by a fully qualified person before 
delivery to the insured. This is 
primarily the agent’s personal re- 
sponsibility because he is the one 
who gave the order and the last 
trained person having the oppor- 
tunity to examine the document 


and be certain that it has been 
written as ordered. 

The review service consists of 
keeping abreast of changes in the 
account which affect the insurance 
and keeping abreast of changes in 
insurance which affect the account. 
In other words, the account ques- 
tionnaire should be kept up to 
date, coverage and rate changes 
occurring in the insurance busi- 
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ness should be handled promptly 
for the best interests of the ac- 
counts, and every policy reviewed 
at each expiration date in com- 
parison with the latest standard 
for that coverage. 

In summarizing, I have recom- 
mended the use of the survey 
method of handling accounts; the 
compliance with accepted insur- 
ance principles in recommending 
an insurance program; careful and 
expert service in executing the 
plan, and a systematic review serv- 
both an over-all 
individual 


account 
policy 


ice on 
basis and an 
basis. 
Stirs THat SHOW 

Logically, I should now proceed 
to recite the benefits that will ac- 
crue to agents who adopt this plan. 
However, I am going to reverse 
the customary procedure and sug- 
gest that some unattractive things 
can happen to an agent 
doesn’t adopt this method. Remem- 
ber that the survey is a method 
open to all, which means that other 
agents can and do use it. The rea- 
son they use it is to obtain new 
accounts, and it is only proper to 
suppose that if you have slipped 
in any important particular, your 
competitor is quite likely to be 
successful in taking your account. 
By way of illustration let me set 
forth some of the current-day slips 
that recent surveys have uncovered. 
These are divided into four cate- 


who 


May 
gories: incorrect information, er- 
rors in planning, errors in execution 
and errors in service and review: 


Incorrect Information 

1. Incorrect description of prop- 
erty to which insurance applies, 

2. Failure to provide coverage 
for additional locations acquired, 

3. Failure to terminate insur- 
ance on property sold, 

4, Failure to provide workmen’s 
compensation coverage on perma- 
nent operations undertaken in an- 
other state, 

5. Incorrect description of in- 
terest insured, 

6. Policy required only during 
war renewed annually for three 


years after war ended. 


Errors in Planning 

1. Automobile collision insurance 
carried, but inadequate liability 
limits, 

2. Residence theft carried, but 
no comprehensive liability, 

3. Automobile comprehensive on 
a $1,000 car, but no extended cov- 
erage on a $15,000 house, 

4. Mercantile open stock carried 
for relatively low limit, but no 
business interruption against severe 
loss, 

5. Absence of property damage 
liability protection, 

6. Inadequate liability limits, 

7. Absence of products-com- 
pleted operations coverage. 
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Errors in Execution 

1. Incorrect computation of aver- 
age rates on blanket fire policy, 

2. Financing premiums at inter- 
est when staggering expirations 
could produce same results with- 
out charge, 

3. Use of fleet 
dorsement which actually limited 
coverage to automobiles described 


automatic en- 


in policy, 

4. Only fire and theft coverage 
on valuable fleet of busses subject 
to other losses, protection for which 
could be included in the compre- 
hensive form, 


5. Insurance to 50 percent of 


value with 80 percent coinsurance 
clause attached, 

6. Fire insurance for 80 percent 
of insurable value, windstorm for 
half this amount instead of for 50 
percent of insurable value. 

Errors in Service and Review 

1. Failure to keep valuation ap- 
praisal and insurance current, thus 
making insured coinsurer, 
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2. Fleet policy was set up on 
one half of automotive equipment, 
other equipment to be picked up 
as individual policies expired, and 
instead the individual policies 
were renewed, 

3. New contracts containing hold 
harmless clauses were not added to 
comprehensive liability insurance, 

4. Insured had previously re- 
jected products liability on account 
of cost. Rates were subsequently 
reduced 75 percent, but subject 
not immediately brought to in- 
sured’s attention. 

These are obviously but a few 
of the numerous deficiencies which 
today exist in many insurance ac- 
counts. They lie there waiting to 
be discovered by the alert and in- 
formed agent. Do any of them exist 
in your accounts? Only critical 
examination will tell. Like the 
young ladies’ slips, your slips 
should be private and personal af- 
fairs. You are the one who should 
examine and correct them. In this 
way your slips won't show. 


% 


Spot Check 


Little Willie stood before the cage containing 
a leopard. After a few minutes of intent staring, 
he turned to his mother. “Is that the dotted lion 


that everybody wants Dad to sign on?” 


—Canadian Underwriter 














HON. DONALD F. DICKEY 


OKLAHOMA 


rn. Dickey is a native of Oklahoma and a graduate of Okla- 

homa A & M College, but his insurance career began when, 
as a high school student, he was employed in his father’s insurance 
agency. After graduation he enlisted in the U. S. Marine Corps, 
retired as Captain after losing his right arm on Iwo Jima. He re- 
turned home and entered into insurance partnership with his 
father. In July 1946 he was appointed to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Commissioner Jess G. Read, and four months later was 
elected Insurance Commissioner for a four-year term beginning 
January 1947. 
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THE INCH THAT COUNTS. Another K SEVEN. Seven persons were killed 
inch would have plunged this car into and two were critically injured when these two automobiles met 
the river below, after it crashed through in a head-on collision on a busy highway. One of the cars contained 
the guard rail of a west coast bridge. four college students, two of whom were killed. There were no 
As it was, the driver escaped unhurt. survivors among the five occupants of the other car. 


A Automobile 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES | 
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HOT BOX. The fireman above is playing his hose on the SIDE SWIPE. Half the side of this big bus 
sizzling engine of a west coast commuter bus which crashed was ripped away when it rammed a parked 
into a power pole while crossing a bridge, and then burst into tractor-trailer truck. The driver of the truck 
flames. No one was killed, but 14 of the 43 passengers suffered and a bus passenger were killed. Eleven 


burns or were cut by flying glass. others were injured. 





EXPLOSION IN SCHOOL. Five children were 
injured by flying bricks and the lives of 300 were 
endangered when the oil burner in this elementary 
school exploded and blew out the wall of an 
adjoining school room. 


A Explosion 


EXPLOSION IN GROCERY. Firemen above are searching 
for possible victims among the ruins of a grocery store which 
was completely demolished by an explosion. Apparently 
the house next door and the automobile on the far right 
were not benefited by the blast, cither! 


THE NEWS 


END OF AN ANTIQUE. This ancient hotel was one 


WINE FLOWS LIKE WATER. The streets in front of 
i of a half-block of wooden buildings destroyed by a 


this west coast wine factory were flooded with wine, 


three-alarm fire which caused an estimated $200,000 


after a raging fire devastated the plant. No serious in- 
in damages. A policeman and a Navy shore patrolman 


juries were reported, but officials estimated the damage 


to be more than $350,000. 





were credited with saving hotel residents. 
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_PLOSION IN HOME. Charred boards and a few 
iful belongings are all that remain of this one-room 
m home after explosion of a coal stove leveled it 
the ground. All five occupants of the house were 
led, including three children. 


EXPLOSION IN GARAGE. A solitary car is the only 
recognizable object left in what was once a one-story brick 
repair garage. The explosion occurred when the garage 
owner started a fire in a cast-iron stove. No one was hurt, 
but damage was estimated at $7,300. 


Pats t URES 


'WIN DISASTER. This two-house fire was touched off by 
gas explosion. A gas company employee, who was search- 
¢ for a gas leak at the time of the blast, was blown across 
e street and seriously injured. There were no other 


ries, but loss was estimated at $60,000. 


SCRAP IS SCRAPPED. This scrap metal storage 
building is about ready for the scrap pile itself, 
after a $100,000 blaze. Cause was a broken hy- 
in- draulic fluid line shooting oil into an open fire, 
resulting in explosion. 
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BLOCK BUSTER. The heavy trailer truck BLACK COFFEE TODAY. It looks as though a lot of people 
(left) that crashed into this hotel took out a'ong this driver’s milk route won't get any cream in their 
quite a chunk, and workmen are busy shor- coffee, judging from the amount spilled on the highway. The 
ing up the wall to prevent total collapse driver's truck collided with the passenger car on the right and, 
when the truck is removed. unlikely as it seems, no one was hurt! 


A Truck 
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THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Miscellaneous ¥ 


THE NEW LOOK in car shelters is effectively ESCAPE ARTIST. Winds of 90 miles an hour picked 
demonstrated by this upper portion of a private up this plane from a city airport and put it down again, 
home, after a tornado ripped it from its moorings nose first, on the other side of a high fence. Removal 
and draped it, none too gently, over an automobile was complicated by the maze of telephone wires in 
parked a considerable distance away. which plane’s tail was wedged. 
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Opportunities for the insur- 
ance woman are almost limit- 
less, says this author—herself 
a successful executive—if only 
she will set her goal and work 
steadfastly toward it 


A Challenge to the Ladies! 


HERE WAS A TIME when wo- 

men in the insurance business 
were clerks—first, last and only. 
That category still exists for wo- 
men, of necessity, in some stage of 
their careers, but during our re- 
cent period of emergency, the in- 
surance industry awakened to their 
value in other fields as well. There 
were many, no doubt, who were 
surprised at what those so-called 
“clerks” could do in key positions 
—and the wheels of progress, far 
from slowing to a halt, continued 
to go forward! 

There have always been a few 
women who faced the battle of 
agency production — some owning 
their own agencies because of hav- 
ing to “carry the ball” in emer- 
gencies, and others simply because 
they like production work. To these 
pioneers our hats are tipped. Wo- 
men who are engaged in direct 
selling are confronted with many 
problems, but those who have both 
ability and confidence in their 
ability can go far. 


By GLADYS MAIN 


There is, for instance, a woman 
in one of our western cities who 
now has a well-founded agency 
of her own. She frankly admits that 
the first year was rugged. True, 
she never missed a meal, but she 
sometimes wondered during that 
period if she had made a mistake 
leaving the office where she had 
served as clerk, underwriter, office 


manager—even special agent—until 
she decided that if she could ad- 


vise others how to handle their 
office routine and secure business, 
she could do it for herself. This 
is no longer a question, and with 
the first few years now past history, 
she has the security of a business 
where expansion knows no bounds. 

For those who have a legal flair, 
the claims departments beckon. 
This field is one where a woman’s 
intuition, fair-mindedness and abil- 
ity have found their place. These, 
plus the detail work involved for 
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which many women are particu- 
larly suited, make this work a 
“natural” for those thus interested, 
and many companies, recognizing 
their value, have women adjusters 
on their staffs. 

In claims work it is necessary to 
have a working knowledge of the 
insurance contract, to be able to 
understand the coverage provided 
and properly interpret it. While 
legal training is invaluable, it is 
not essential, but if the claims in- 
volve legal liability, it is impor- 
tant for the woman entering this 
field to be familiar with the laws 
governing the rights of the per- 
sons involved. The combination of 
a basic training in policy coverage 
and forms, some knowledge of the 
law, a feeling for justice, and a 
pleasant personality, all will con- 
tribute to a successful career in 
the claims department. 


WoMEN IN OFFICES 

And what of women in the of- 
fices? The field is widespread—you 
will find them occupying positions 
all the way from file clerks and 
receptionists to underwriters, per- 
sonnel supervisors, claims adjusters 
and executives of companies and 
agencies. 

There is probably no business in 
which an office employee is re- 
quired to know as much about the 
industry as in an insurance office. 
On the other hand, there is prob- 
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ably no business that offers more 
opportunity, nor where the privi- 
lege of learning and advancing is 
more encouraged, 


SECRET OF SUCCESS 


One leading insurance woman 
started out as a bookkeeper for a 
company, but her outstanding abil- 
ity, knowledge and integrity won 
her an early appointment on the 
executive staff in the position of 
assistant treasurer. Following this, 
she was elected to the board of 
directors and finally made treas- 
urer of the company. The reason 
for this spectacular advancement? 
Probably it is best expressed in the 
words of her employer, who has 
described her as being “constantly 
alert to new ideas and problems in 
all phases of insurance and busi- 
ness, striving for truth, candor and 
perfection in every undertaking, 
no matter how great or how small.” 

The difficulty for many women 
lies in the fact that they do not 
set their goal and work toward it. 
This goal of success is one that 
does not gravitate to the woman- 
she must progress to it! 

The first rule of success is to re- 
member that there is no job in an 
insurance office that is unimpor- 
tant. The girl who answers the 
telephone and greets the customers 
may not know much about policy 
coverages, but she can do much 
toward paving the way—or ob- 
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structing it — for those who do. 
What does she need in the way 
of knowledge? In addition to a 
pleasing voice and an attitude that 
bespeaks “service,” she needs to 
speak with confidence and alert- 
ness—to find out the nature of the 
call, know enough about the oper- 
ations of the office and the busi- 
ness to refer the customer to the 
person who can capably handle 
the inquiry, and to be able to se- 
cure the necessary details if that 
person is not available, to expe- 
dite the service desired. Her job is 
essential, and while she is doing 
this little job of paving the way by 
good public relations, she has a 
wonderful opportunity to learn the 
next step in her insurance career. 


HINGE or Hitcu 


How often it has been said: “Oh, 
she is just the file clerk!” Just the 
file clerk—but she can be the hinge 
to the door that makes for smooth 
operation—or the one that stops all 
traffic. Did you ever stop to realize 
how important a file clerk is? I 
wonder if the girl occupying that 
job really knows and realizes that 
her door to opportunity is swing- 
ing wide if she will only apply her- 
self. She may not have known 
much about policy forms and cov- 
erages when’ she started, but ob- 
servation and a sincere interest can 
soon change that. It all depends 
on her. 
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The policywriter’s opportunities 
are immeasurable. But if the work 
means nothing more than filling in 
blank spaces—and if, while she is 
writing in the expiration date, she 
is wondering whether by that time 
she will be marching down the 
aisle—the policywriter can be just 
filling in spaces for years. She may, 











Gladys Main 


of course, increase her speed and 
write more policies, but is that 
the star to which she has hitched 
her wagon? Who is in a better po- 
sition to find out what the policy 
covers, why all the endorsements, 
and what is the basis of rating? 
She must, first of all, be an accu- 
rate typist; she must realize that 
the writing of policies is the Gom- 
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pletion of a legal contract, that 
the basis of a claim many times 
will depend on the information 
given in those blank spaces which 
it is her duty to complete. She 
must know, or learn, what is nec- 
essary for the proper completion 
and be able to detect any _ ir- 
regularities. That one little query 
we all learned in our _toddling 
years, “Why?” after she has learned 
“What” to put in the policy, will 
lead to the first step in underwrit- 
ing. 

JUDGMENT AND SENSE 
underwriter 
while 
rules and reasons for rating and 


Any 
will 


company or 
admit that there are 


for acceptance or declination of 


risks, there is one great factor— 
that of good judgment and com- 
mon sense, of comparative appre- 
ciation and farsightedness, taking 


into account the exposure and 
needs, the individual risk and gen- 
eral classification. Knowing the 
basis of rating, being able to prop- 
erly read the manual rules and 
rates, are of course necessities. 
There are those who specialize in 
one line of insurance, believing that 
a specialist is of prime importance 
and that delving into other lines 
or coverages will result in their 
being a “jack of all trades and mas- 
ter of none.” But it is the woman 
who familiarizes herself with, for 
example, “multiple lines,” while 
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specializing in her chosen division 
of insurance, who is referred to as 
indispensable. She is the one the 
office cannot operate without. New 
forms and their application, ade- 
quate capacity, reinsurance and re- 
tentions, step by step they may 
lead to the production field or the 
executive division. 

One woman worked as a policy 
writer when she first entered the 
insurance business, at a time when 
casualty insurance was a more or 
less minor part of the industry. 
Familiarizing herself with rates and 
she was 
handling the underwriting. Those 
were the days when four or five 
policies were sold an insured in an 
effort to afford complete protec- 
tion, only to find that when an ac- 
cident occurred, it involved a cir- 
cumstance or operation that was 
not covered, because the insured 
either did not mention it when the 
insurance was sold, or assumed 
that he had full protection with the 
four or five different forms he had 
purchased. This woman underwrit- 
er decided that there was a need 
for some sort of a blanket protec- 
tion to avoid the “gap” of no pro- 
tection, and having a sincere de- 
sire to create a remedy, she set 
out to combine all the liability 
policies written by the company, 
eliminating the duplications and 
consolidating the exclusions. From 


policy coverages, soon 
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The door of opportunity never closes 


this consolidated form was born 
the comprehensive liability policy 
issued by her company, and they 
were one of the first to issue this 
type of coverage. She now has a 
title as an officer of the company, 
supervising the casualty underwrit- 
ing—because she not only had good 
judgment, common sense and far- 
sightedness, she exercised it! 

A woman’s potential value in in- 


surance is determined not by the 
position she holds, but by the kind 
of a job she does in that position. 
It is determined to a great extent 
by her desire to learn and to ad- 
vance. She can acquire a lot of 
knowledge in her everyday work, 
but in addition to this, she can 
take advantage of insurance classes 
offered by the industry, by agents’ 


and insurance women’s associa- 
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tions and, in some cases, by her 
employer. There are volumes writ- 
ten on all classes of insurance, and 
there are trade journals, manuals, 


and companies’ circulars—all are 
available to her. 

What place does a woman have 
Let us ask, what 
place does she want? 

What does she need to know 
She may know nothing of the busi- 
ness to with, but the more 
she knows, the farther she will go. 
Her opportunities have no bounds 

limitations, perhaps at the time, 


in insurance? 


? 


Start 
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but the door of opportunity never 
closes. 

And, there is one rule above all 
which, seasoned with a little pa- 
tience and a cheerful personality, 
will carry a woman _ through. 
Whatever position she holds—file 
clerk, secretary, underwriter, ad- 
juster or executive—let that be the 
most important job. Let her re- 
solve to be the BEST file clerk, 
secretary, underwriter, adjuster or 
executive there is! 

With that resolve, her opportu- 
nities are unlimited. 


























“We're deadlocked eleven to one. May I borrow the judge’s gavel for a minute?” 





Here is a check list of avail- 
able coverages to protect that 
all-important possession of the 
average American family — 
the automobile 


Complete Coverage for the Car 


Tt RE WERE approximately 43,- 
000,000 registered ve shicles in 
1949 of which 34,000,000 
passenger cars, making an average 


were 
of one car per family. From these 
evolved a premium income of over 
$2,000,000,000. It is significant that 
while it took 40 years for 
automobile premiums to reach the 
one-billion-dollar mark—the second 
billion level was attained in just 


annual 


three years, Manufacturers predict 
another ‘ 1950 and 
have adjusted production sched- 
We are living in 


boom year in 
ules accordingly. 
a mechanized age, and the future 
development of new vehicle types, 
improvement of 
those make 
available new avenues to increased 
opportunity for 


as well as the 
now in use, should 
income and an 
public service to the wide-awake, 
aggressive agent who appreciates 
the opportunities afforded in the 
automobile field. 
predict that automobile premium 
income, although at record levels, 


It seems safe to 


By HOWARD S. OMSBERG 


has not reached the saturation 
point. 


The 


necessity to the average American 


automobile has become a 


family. It has the distinction of 
contributing much to the vocation 
of the 
occupies a 


as well as the avocation 


owner, and_ therefore 
rather unique place in the evalua- 
tion of his possessions, As a result, 
sales resistance to proper insurance 
protection in many instances is 
largely Moreover, the 


importance of the automobile risk 


overcome, 


as an entree to other forms of in- 
surance needed by the prospect, 
should not be overlooked. 
Statistics indicate that in 
tically the average size 
of loss is increasing and this, cou- 
pled with frequency of claims, af- 
fects the cost of insurance. Where 
a frequency exists, the agents have 
an opportunity to participate ac- 


prac- 
all areas, 
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tively in safe-driving campaigns, 
which constitutes a definite con- 
tribution toward the general public 
welfare and results in the saving 
of lives and property. The public, 
in the final analysis, controls to a 
large degree the level of insurance 
cost which is based on loss experi- 
ence statistics. Factors which affect 
existing loss ratios adversely are 
the rapid increase in population 
and a higher level of income, 
which leads to more cars in al- 
ready congested areas; highways 
which, primarily because of the 
war, were permitted to deteriorate 
and hence have not kept pace with 
modern needs; high labor costs; 
automobile styling, and the higher 
speeds of today’s cars. These fac- 
tors, plus the ever-present one of 
human error, add up to a terrific 
toll each year in damage to life, 
limb and property, and create a 
definite need for physical damage 
and third party coverages. The 
automobile as an instrument of 
motion is exposed to a multitude 
of hazards, many of which con- 
tinue even when it is not in active 
use. Thus, the automobile owner 
has a degree of appreciation for 
what protection the agent has to 
offer. 
MEET COMPETITION 

The era of the agent as a mere 
“order-taker” has passed, and com- 
petition in all its forms is with us 
once more. Therefore, it would be- 
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hoove those who like to keep step 
with progress to make definite 
plans to retain policies now on the 
books as well as obtain a proper 
share of new business. 

One of the most important du- 
ties of an agent is to know the 
product he sells, and he should 
carefully study all policy condi- 
tions. The following is a brief re- 
view of available coverages: 

Fire, lightning and _ transporta- 
tion. This pays direct and acciden- 
tal loss to the automobile, caused 
(a) by fire or lightning; (b) by 
smoke or smudge due to faulty 
operation of fixed heating equip- 
ment serving the premises where 
the car is stored; (c) by the strand- 
ing, sinking, burning, collision or 
derailment of any conveyance on 
which the automobile is being 
transported on land or water. 

Theft. This covers direct and 
accidental damage to the automo- 
bile caused by theft, larceny, rob- 
bery or pilferage. The need for this 
cover is well known in view of the 
vast illicit traffic in the stealing and 
disposing of newer model cars but 
extending as well to older cars 
which are dismantled and the parts 
sold. The owner, as a result, suf- 
fers not only direct financial loss 
of considerable proportions but the 
loss, as well, of his means of trans- 
portation. Theft insurance—on pri- 
vate passenger automobiles only— 
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also reimburses the insured for ex- 
penses, not exceeding $5.00 per 
day up to a total of not more than 
$150, incurred for the rental of a 
substitute automobile. This reim- 
bursement begins 72 hours after 
the theft has been reported and 
continues until the whereabouts of 
the car becomes known to the as- 
sured or company, or until such 
time as the company makes or ten- 
ders settlement for the theft. 

Windstorm, earthquake, explo- 
sion, hail or water. This covers di- 
rect and accidental damage to the 
automobile caused by windstorm, 
hail, earthquake, explosion, exter- 
nal discharge or leakage of water, 
except loss resulting from rain, 
snow or sleet. 

Combined additional cover. This 
covers direct and accidental dam- 
age from the perils outlined in the 
preceding paragraph and, in addi- 
tion, riot or civil commotion, the 
forced landing or falling of any 
aircraft or its parts or equipment 
and flood or rising waters. It can 
also be extended to cover malicious 
mischief and vandalism for an ad- 
ditional charge. 

It might be well to state at this 
point that a more common cover- 
age for private passenger automo- 
biles is the comprehensive policy, 
which is a multiple peril policy 
covering hazards in addition to 
those enumerated above. The com- 
prehensive policy has much sales 
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appeal and real value, and should 
be sold to cover all types of auto- 
mobiles permitted by manual rules 
and acceptable to company under- 
writers. This protects the assured 
against the unusual and unex- 
pected type of loss, in addition to 
that provided by the specified peril 


Howard S. Omsberg 


policy, subject, of course, to cer- 
tain basic exclusions. 
Comprehensive. This policy, 
which is purchased by the majority 
of private passenger automobile 
owners and by many owners of 
commercial vehicles, is a multiple 
peril coverage and pays for direct 
and accidental loss to the automo- 
bile insured except loss due to col- 
lision or upset. Breakage of glass 
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and loss caused by missiles, falling 
objects, fire, theft, explosion, earth- 
quake, windstorm, _ hail, 
flood, vandalism and riot or civil 


water, 


commotion, is covered under the 
comprehensive section of the pol- 
icy. The types of losses listed above 
are not considered as_ collision 
claims. 


Collision or upset. This covers 


direct and accidental damage to 
the automobile caused by collision 


with another object or by upset. 
The largest volume of collision in- 
surance on private passenger cars 
is written with a deductible of $50 
or $100. In the case of units other 
than private passenger, sometimes 
higher deductibles are advisable. 
The steadily increasing average 
size of loss is a good sales argu- 
ment for the purchase of collision 
insurance when the automobile is 
of reasonable value. 

Towing and labor costs. In order 
to present a complete physical 
damage program, the sale of this 
cover should be encouraged, which 
pays towing and labor costs ne- 
cessitated by the disablement of the 
automobile. The labor must be 
performed at the place of disable- 
ment and the limit of liability is 
$10 per claim. 

Drive - other - automobiles cover- 
age. This may be added by en- 
dorsement to policies covering pri- 
vate passenger automobiles only, 
and provides insurance for the 
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named insured or spouse of the 
same household, paying for direct 
and accidental loss to any private 
passenger automobile in his or her 
custody, provided the car is not 
owned by the named insured or a 
member of his household; further, 
that the owner of the car is not a 
passenger at the time of the loss. If 
the named insured is a corporation, 
it is available only to a named em- 
ployee or a named executive officer 
of the firm, or the spouse of either. 

The drive-other-automobiles cov- 
erage may be written for insureds: 
(a) who own and insure their own 
automobiles; (b) who do not own 
automobiles or do not insure those 
they own. 

This insurance is not extensively 
written and agents should apply to 
their companies for further infor- 
mation. 

It appears appropriate here to 
make a few comments concerning 
the conditions of the exclusion sec- 
tion of the physical damage policy. 
Coverage under the policy does 
not apply in the following circum- 
stances: 

1. Under any of the coverages 
while the automobile is used as a 
public or livery conveyance, unless 
the use is specifically declared and 
described in the policy with a 
proper premium charge. 

2. Under any of the coverages 
while the automobile is subject to 
an encumbrance which is not spe- 
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The automobile has become a necessity to the average American family 


cifically declared and described. 
3. Under any of the coverages 
to loss due to war, whether or not 
declared, or to confiscation by gov- 
ernmental or civil authority. 
4. Under any of the coverages 


to any damage due and confined 
to wear and tear, freezing, me- 
electrical breakdown 


chanical or 
or failure, unless the damage is the 
result of other loss which would be 


covered by the policy. 

5. Under any of the coverages 
to robes, wearing apparel or per- 
sonal effects. It should be noted, 
however, that insurance on per- 
sonal effects may be added for an 
additional charge to cover loss due 
to the perils of fire, lightning and 
transportation only. 

6. Under any of the coverages 
to tires, unless damaged by fire or 
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stolen, or unless such loss to tires 
be coincident with other loss cov- 
ered by the policy. 

7. Under comprehensive or theft 
cover to loss due to conversion, em- 
bezzlement or secretion by any per- 
son in lawful possession of the 
automobile under a bailment lease, 
conditional sale, mortgage or other 
encumbrance. 

8. Under collision coverage to 
breakage of glass if insurance 
against such loss is otherwise af- 
forded. 

9. Under any of the coverages 
while the automobile is used in 
any illicit trade or transportation. 

In addition to the “exclusions,” 
it is necessary to become familiar 
with other conditions and terms of 
the policy contract in order to be 
qualified to advise the purchaser 
on problems and questions which 
arise in connection with his auto- 
mobile insurance program. 


FLEET RATING 

In dealing with the business risk, 
one should keep constantly in mind 
those assureds who have five or 
more units used for business pur- 
poses and under one ownership. 
Those risks that qualify should be 
submitted for fleet rating, which 
usually results in a considerable 
saving in cost, provided the ex- 
perience is favorable. 

It is sometimes advantageous to 
submit for average rating (usually 
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fire only) those Dealers’ Form #3 
risks which qualify. 

This article has primarily dealt 
with physical damage coverages, 
but no automobile insurance pro- 
gram would be complete without 
ample third party coverage. The 
subject of automobile liability and 
its importance to insureds has been 
frequently discussed in other Jour- 
NAL articles, and a detailed analy- 
sis of it is unnecessary here. How- 
ever, the fact is that liability losses 
can be actually much more serious 
than the physical loss to an auto- 
mobile—sometimes resulting in very 
large settlements for loss of life and, 
more particularly, of personal in- 
jury, which may threaten the very 
solvency of a firm or individual— 
while, in the case of physical dam- 
age, the liability is limited to the 
value of the automobile insured. 
If the assured is defendant in a 
liability case, he has but one 
chance in three of emerging with 
a favorable verdict. The important 
third party coverages are: 

Bodily injury and liability. This 
insures against legal liability for 
bodily injuries to, or death of, 
members of the public. 

Property damage liability. This 
insures against liability for damage 
to property of others. 

Medical payments coverage. This 
pays expenses of the insured, his 
family and others injured in his 
car, the expenses for necessary 
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medical, surgical, ambulance, hos- 
pital, nursing and funeral service, 
regardless of his liability for such 
injuries. 

It is of primary importance to 
emphasize in connection with the 
liability coverages above that the 
basic limits are wholly inadequate. 
The daily papers tell a graphic 
story of large verdicts in favor of 
the injured party, often running 
into many thousands of dollars. 
The cost of a higher limit policy 
is but a small proportion of the 
charge for the basic coverage. It 
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has been proved in practice that 
70 percent to 90 percent of policy- 
holders will purchase increased 
limits of liability if properly ap- 
proached. 

The importance to agents of a 
sound program for automobile cov- 
erages can hardly be overstated, 
bearing in mind its continuing in- 
fluence on other lines of insurance. 
The reward in income and public 
favor, which results from the sale 
of complete automobile coverage, 
is well worth every minute of the 
effort and study involved. 
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“Now then, I'd like to see the notary about filing a petition of bankruptcy” 
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Liability of Estate—A small boy, while 
riding his tricycle on the sidewalk in 
front of an apartment house, became 
entangled with a broken wire which 
had fallen from a fence surrounding 
the building, and was seriously in- 


jured. The apartment house was being 
managed by two executors of the 


estate of the deceased owner. Suit 
was brought on the boy’s_ behalf 
against the estate, but the trial court 
dismissed the complaint. The appel- 
late court, however, reversed the 
judgment, holding that an estate is 
liable for the negligent act of the 
executor or administrator when it is 
done in the course of continuing the 
business of the deceased. (Fife v. 
Richards (Georgia 1948) 49 S.E. 2d. 
772.) 
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Liability of Rodeo Operator—As a 
man was watching a rodeo operated 
on a farm by the owner, a bronco, 
which had never been ridden before 
and which was turned loose with no 
bridle or anything to guide it, threw 
its rider and jumped the fence near 
where the man and other spectators 


were standing. A piece of the fence 
was dislodged and hit the man in the 
head, causing him serious injuries. He 
sued the rodeo operator and recovered 
judgment for $6,000. The appellate 
court, affirming the judgment, held 
that it was the rodeo operator’s duty 
to provide a reasonably safe place for 
spectators. (Tomlin v. Miller (Illinois 
1948) 81 N.E. 2d. 760.) 
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Liability of Motorist—A man was stand- 
ing in a street watching a fire when a 
motorist approached in his automobile 
and stopped it without giving any 
warning of its presence and so close 
to the man that when he made an in- 
voluntary movement to turn around 
he fell over the car and injured him- 
self. He sued the motorist for his in- 
juries and the court granted a directed 
verdict in favor of the motorist. The 
appellate court, however, reversed the 
judgment holding that a jury could 
find that the motorist in this case was 
negligent. (Douglas v. Whittaker 
(Massachusetts 1949) 86 N.E. 2d. 
916.) 








Surveys of driver education 
courses prove conclusively that 
they do reduce accidents—and 
are less costly than many 
people suppose 


Your School Can Afford It! 


[ IS A WELL-KNOWN fact that 
young drivers in the 16-20 age 
group are involved in five times as 
many fatal accidents as drivers in 
the 45-60 group. This fact poses a 
clear-cut challenge to the local 
casualty agent. An important part 
of the solution to this alarming 
problem and, in time, to the whole 
problem of motor vehicle accidents, 
lies in driver education. Contrary 
to popular opinion, it is an aston- 
ishingly inexpensive solution. 

The value of driver education 
has been conclusively proven. An 
analysis of accident statistics shows 
that young who receive 
such training are involved in 40 
to 60 percent fewer and less se- 
rious accidents than those without 
it. Furthermore, drivers who are 
trained properly while they are 
young, remain good drivers. 

The results speak for themselves. 
In one state after an experience 
of eight years, during which time 
was taught in 


drivers 


driver education 
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By THOMAS N. BOATE 


high schools throughout the state, 
traffic accident fatalities in the 15- 
24 age group were reduced from 
an annual death toll of 433 to 35. 
Similarly, injuries during this pe- 
riod were cut from 19,614 to 1,603. 

Another state, in an effort to 
measure the effectiveness of driver 
education, undertook two-year 
study of the driver experience of 
1,500 high school graduates hav- 
ing received this training. Only 
one accident and two arrests for 
of traffic laws 


a 


minor infractions 
were reported. 
These states, together with many 
others, have found to their sur- 
prise that driver education is not a 
costly proposition. Conditions and 
practices vary, of course, among 
with respect to 
teacher salaries, hours of class- 
room and behind-the-wheel instruc- 
many factors. 


school systems 


tion and other 
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However, information submitted by 
64 high schools and 4 colleges in 
25 states shows that the average 
cost to the school per student for 
a full semester course is only $16.16, 
and often runs as low as $4.00 or 
$5.00 per student. New Jersey 
found its average cost per pupil 
was only $3.00. 


NONESSENTIAL EXPENSES 

The main objection of 
school administrators to driver edu- 
cation is the belief that the course 
requires special equipment, such 
as a dual-control car, and an even 
more widespread belief that the 
course requires individual instruc- 
tion by an especially trained teach- 
er. Neither of these added expenses 
is essential. The value of 
driver education lies in classroom 
instruction—in the development of 
proper safety habits and attitudes. 
For, as our textbook, “Man and the 
Motor Car,” points out: “One may 
have abundant manual skill, but if 
this is not used properly it will 
be of little value. In fact, it may 
be an actual disadvantage, for it 
may produce a false sense of se- 
curity. Learning to drive is by no 
means just a matter of road instruc- 


many 


main 


tion.” 

“Man and the Motor Car” was 
the first full-scale textbook designed 
especially for use in driver educa- 
tion courses. It is now being used 
in more than 6,000 high schools 
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throughout the country—and the 
number is constantly increasing. 
The book has now been revised, 
not because of any great changes, 
either in the automobile itself or in 
the conditions that affect its use, 
but because there have been very 
considerable developments in the 
field of driver education. 

“Man and the Motor Car” is dis- 
tributed to schools at cost of print- 
ting. The Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies has never 
made a penny’s profit from the sale 
of this textbook, nor do we ever 
intend to. Five hundred copies of 
“Man and the Motor Car” sell to 
schools for $125. With an ex- 
pected life of 4 years, the textbooks 
actually cost the school only a 
little over $30 a year. Not a high 
price to pay for saving lives, is it? 

Schools, it is true, sometimes pur- 
chase one or more automobiles for 
use in practice driving, or obtain 
a car on a lease, loan or rental 
basis from one or more sources. It 
has been found that in small com- 
munities where there is a close 
liaison between the home and the 
school, the purchase of an auto- 
mobile by the school is not at all 
necessary. 


Tue ABINGTON PLAN 


An effort along these lines which 
proved highly successful was made 
by the Abington High School in 
Massachusetts. Here a course was 
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adopted which incorporated a step- 
by-step teaching of proper safety 
habits in the classroom, together 
with a home cooperation plan in 
road instruction. The plan created 
parental interest in safe driving— 
as well as providing adults of the 
community with a refresher course 
in the operation of the automobile. 

It cannot be over-emphasized, 
however, that road instruction is 
not the core of the problem. Almost 
anyone can learn to operate an 
automobile in a matter of a few 
hours. Cars are built in such a way 
that their mere manipulation is the 
simplest possible process. So, when 
the time comes for behind-the- 
wheel training, it can be obtained 
in the family car, as in Abington, 
Massachusetts. 


THE PractTicaAL Way 


No, it is in the development of 
proper safety habits and attitudes 
in the classroom, before the young- 
ster ever gets behind a steering 
wheel, that is the most practical 
way to make good drivers of the 
more than 1,000,000 young men 
and women who reach driving age 
each year. 

In a driver education course, the 
young student learns the meaning 
of alertness, the danger of exces- 
sive speed, the importance of peri- 
odic motor vehicle inspection, and 
many other safety rules and habits. 
He learns these rules from his regu- 
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lar high school teacher, in much the 
same manner that he might learn 
algebra, mechanical drawing or 
English composition. 

In the past few years, thousands 
of teachers have taken courses at 
the Center for Safety Education at 
New York University and at many 
other colleges providing intensive 


© Bachrach 
Thomas N. Boate 
accident 


courses in prevention 


work. Again, it is not necessary for 
a teacher to be a “trained instruc- 
tor” in order to be able to teach 
driver education in a secondary 
school. By studying our “Teacher's 
Manual” which is sent to high 


school teachers with copies of 
“Man and the Motor Car,” the 
teacher will find it a relatively 
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simple job to conduct a class in 
driver education. 

Typical is the experience of Mrs. 
Thelma Pearce of Oklahoma City, 
an English teacher who had no pre- 
vious experience in teaching driver 
education. When the school board 
informed her that she was to con- 
duct a course in this subject, she 
was “mildly terrified.” By the end 
of the term, she had grown to like 
the course “more than any other” 
she had ever taught. 

“It is my honest opinion,” she 
writes, “that driver education 
should be a required subject for 
graduation in all the high schools 
of our nation.” 

Mrs. Pearce’s wish is becoming a 
reality. Reports submitted from 43 
states showed that 6,191 secon- 
dary schools offered safe driving 
courses during the 1948-1949 
school year—an increase of nearly 
44 percent over the previous year’s 
total of 4,307. 

The life-saving value of these 
courses is being realized more com- 
pletely every day. What further 
incentive does the casualty agent 
need to send him knocking on 
the doors of school administrators 
throughout his community? 


Doors Swinc OPEN 


Fortunately, the agent interested 
in accident prevention work—and 
every casualty agent should be in- 
terested in this work—is finding 
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more and more of the doors swing- 
ing wide open. Educators are even 
putting out the welcome mat in 
an increasing number of cities and 
towns. In furthering community in- 
terest for the prevention of street 
and highway traffic accidents, the 
enterprising agent will undoubt- 
edly find it an excellent medium 
for personal prominence. Safety is 
always good business! 

If the school system in your com- 
munity does not yet teach driver 
education, sit down with your lo- 
cal superintendent or school board 
and find out what plans may be 
under way for providing such a 
course. You can inform them of 
your interest in driver education 
and of your qualifications for as- 
sisting in the promotion of such a 
program. 


INCREASED PRESTIGE 

If your local school administra- 
tion has already instituted a driver 
education course, you can help a 
great deal by promoting these 
courses even more vigorously and, 
by so doing, bring increased pres- 
tige upon yourself and upon the 
casualty insurance industry in gen- 
eral. 

The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies has a consid- 
erable amount of informative and 
promotional literature on the sub- 
ject of driver education. It will be 
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with my father, 


and discretion he may deem proper, | do promise: 

1. That, knowing insofer as the lew ie concerned, my sets in wei 
the car are the ects of my father, I will try ve drive it a0 corefel 
on. ool 


ne 
Hy 


re of the rishs involved im driving 
will not allow the car to be driven by anyone 
rm of intoricating liquor while the 
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tar ie not machine 
and to injure, and [ will mot try to show 
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off with 
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speed limit 

“ er SO miles per hour on ope 
highware 

5. That 


1 will slow do both ways at all intersections 


though | may have the right-of way; 


to drive the family car. 


(Signed ) 


1, the father of 





(Signed ) 


A MAN-TO-MAN 


between Father and Son 


(Am agreement entered into between feather and son. granting permission for said som to drive the family eutomobile) 


That if he will from time to time permit me to drive the automobile that is registered in his name as in his judgment 


I realize further that thie agreement is not legally binding, but | hereby give my father my 
word of honor that I will do what I have promised above 


In witness whereof, I have signed this agreement of my own free will and accord this 


day of 


promised ahove and know that he will do what he has promised. On all suitable occasions, 
therefore, | hereby grant him my permission to use the automobile registered in my name 


AGREEMENT 


«being a licensed driver, do hereby agree 


+ man-to-man, ae follows 


It mot race with other care regardies: of how much of « 
might be to do so, 

pt to drive if I feel sleepy 

ll signs, street ead highwe, markings. signe! 

ic regulations 
I realize that if 1 violate these conditions and an accident 
occurs through carelessness or negligence on my part the 
policy covering the car may be canceled and that my father 
might then find it difficult to get insurance on it or that the 
insurance company might require an endorsement to be 
affixed to the policy which would make the policy void if 1 
were driving the car at the time of lose or accident 


in consideration of hie permission 
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“Man-to-Man” agreements are a very good bet 


glad to send this material to any 
agent who writes for it. 

In this connection, the “Man- 
to-Man” and “Dad-to-Daughter” 
agreements are a very good bet. 
Copies are easily obtainable from 
our Association. This contract, as 
many of you know, calls for the 
signature of eligible sons and 
daughters with their fathers, and 
outlines 8 good driving practices 
which the youngsters promise to 
observe when using the family car. 
The document, signed before a 
witness, does much to inspire the 


young driver with the importance 
of careful driving. 

If agents really get behind this 
program of driver education, the 
day may soon come when every 
high school in the nation will offer 
sound training in the fundamentals 
of safe driving to every student as 
a requisite course for graduation. 

When that day arrives, the bloody 
carnage on our streets and high- 
ways will be tremendously reduced 
—for a new group of careful and 
courteous young drivers will be be- 
hind the wheel. 
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Six Years Ago 


The most important lesson I have learned is to go after the bigger prospect. 
Never annoy; do not call too frequently. Never “beg” an interview. Never 
try to get an interview on a pretext. State definitely to your prospect why 
you are coming to see him, after you have paved the way with a letter. 
Accident coverage is a lucrative field and offers a stepping stone to other 
casualty lines. Automobile coverage and accident protection, for instance, 
dovetail nicely.—William B. Watkins, “By Accident—but Not by Accident.” 


Four Years Ago 


A very important factor in discouraging defalcations on the part of employees 
is the loss prevention service offered by the surety, companies, viz.: the require- 
ment of completed applications from the employees and investigation of their 
present and past standing. Exact figures showing how many losses have been 
prevented because of this service are not available, but it is known that of 
all the losses due to dishonesty only 15 percent are caused by bonded em- 
ployees. . . . Remember that accounting systems do not pay for losses—fidelity 
bonds do!—Robert $. Goldkamp, “Discouraging Dishonesty Losses.” 


Two Years Ago 


A man without accident and health insurance is in a very vulnerable spot 
regardless of what other insurance protection he may have. If he has an 
accident, his life or fire or liability insurance will be of little use to him. 
In fact, if the accident is a crippling one, his earning power will eventually 
be cut off, and he may be unable to pay the premiums on such insurance. 
Yes, the ability to earn money, made possible through our health and well- 
being, is the most priceless asset any of us has. It has made it possible for us 
to have a roof over our head, to feed and clothe our families and to buy 
the other insurance protection we unquestionably need.—Raymond A. Payne 
“Our Greatest Asset.” 
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The value of a _ complete 
liability program to the com- 
mercial garage, with its many 
and varied operations, cannot 
be overestimated; nor its value 
to the agent responsible for it 


Know Garage Liability Insurance 


Y THIS TIME, all casualty agents 

know that a new garage lia- 
bility policy became effective De- 
cember 1, 1949. But some of them 
may not be aware that this new 
policy represents a major revision 
which includes many substantial 
changes and desirable improve- 
ments—all adding up to better pro- 
tection for garages. The need for 
a thorough understanding of the 
new and broader liability insur- 
ance now available for garages is 
readily apparent. 

One of the more obvious changes 
is in the phraseology and avail- 
ability of Divisions 1 and 2 of the 
Definition of Hazards. Division 1 
is now designated “Premises— 
Operations—Automobiles” and Di- 
vision 2, “Premises—Operations— 
Automobiles Not Owned or Hired.” 
For the first time, the difference 
between these two divisions is un- 
mistakably clear at a glance. Both 
divisions provide identical cover- 
age for the premises-operations 


By O. S. BURNSIDE 


hazard, including products and 
completed operations, and the non- 
automobile hazard. The 
principal difference lies in the basic 
concept that garages differ chiefly 
as to the extent of the owned and 
hired automobile hazard: Division 
1 contemplates coverage for this 
hazard, and Division 2 does not. 
Furthermore, coverage is afforded 
under Division 1, but 
Division 2, for the occasional use 
for other business purposes and 
the pleasure use of any automobile 
owned by or in charge of the 
garage and used principally in the 
garage business. More important, 
perhaps, is the fact that now either 
division is available to any type 
of garage risk (but only on an en- 
tire risk basis), except that Division 
1 is not available to a self-service 
gasoline station and Division 2 is 
not available to any risk regularly 


owned 


not under 
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engaged in the sale of automobiles. 

Specifically, both divisions cover 
bodily injury and property damage 
liability arising out of the owner- 
ship, maintenance or use of the 
premises for garage purposes, and 
all operations necessary or inci- 
dental thereto. “Premises” 
premises operated by the named 
insured for the purposes insured 
under the policy, and includes the 
ways immediately adjoining. Cov- 
erage is no longer restricted to 
specifically described premises, but 
applies automatically to all garage 
premises, including those newly ac- 
quired during the policy period; 
furthermore, as under general lia- 
bility policies, coverage applies au- 
tomatically to premises alienated 
by the insured. On the other hand, 
there is no coverage on any part of 
the premises leased to others by 
the insured or premises operated 
than garage purposes, 
except operations necessary or in- 
cidental. Although not specifically 
spelled out, products and com- 
pleted operations are nevertheless 
covered in “all operations neces- 
sary or incidental.” But coverage is 
excluded for damage to the prod- 
uct or completed work itself out of 
which the accident arises; this ex- 
clusion has been common to all 
product liability policies for some 
time. Wear and tear damage is 
likewise not covered, because it is 
obviously not caused by accident. 


means 


for other 
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As to the use of automobiles in 
the garage business, Division 1 
applies to any automobile, while 


Division 2 applies only to those 
not owned or hired by the named 
insured, a partner therein or a 
member of the household of any 
such person. This fundamental dif- 
ference in coverage now appears 
in the phraseology of Division 2 
itself, rather than in the policy ex- 
heretofore. Coverage 
for pleasure use and occasional 
other business limited to 
Division 1, and then applies only 
to cars owned by or in charge of 
the garage and used principally in 
the garage Machinery 
and implement dealers and repair 
shops may now be written under 
a garage policy, even though they 
neither sell nor repair cars; the 
new definition of “automobile” 
makes this clear by incorporating 
the types of equipment normally 
handled by such risks. 


clusions as 


use is 


business. 


Division THREE 

While elevator coverage is still 
excluded under Divisions 1 and 2, 
the garage policy now conveniently 
contains a new Division 3 cover- 
ing the insured’s liability arising 
out of the ownership, maintenance 
or use of elevators at the premises. 
Automatic coverage applies to all 
such elevators. This new division 
is available at the option of the in- 
sured, Automobile servicing hoists 
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are specifically excluded from the 
elevator definition; they are con- 
sidered part of the normal business 
equipment and consequently are 
covered automatically under the 
insurance available as respects the 
premises-operations hazard. 


OPTIONAL COVERAGES 

By way of further convenience, 
the garage policy now contains 
two new optional coverages, one 
for automobile medical payments 
and the other for damage to prop- 
erty of others in charge of the 
named insured. 

Automobile medical payments 
applies regardless of liability and 
covers reasonable medical expenses 
for bodily injury caused by acci- 
dent to anyone in or upon, enter- 
ing or alighting from, any automo- 
bile, if insurance for the use of the 
automobile is afforded under Cov- 
erage A. Observe that coverage is 
limited to automobiles; but prem- 
ises medical payments and elevator 
medical payments may be added 
by endorsement. 

The new policy still excludes 
coverage under property damage 
liability for damage to property in 
charge of the insured. Because this 


coverage is so important, and be- 


cause the exclusion has been so 
commonly overlooked, Coverage D 
has been newly added to the pol- 
icy to cover liability for damage 
to property of others in charge of 
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the named insured, caused by ac- 
cidental collision or upset. This is 
not collision insurance, but rather 
insurance against liability for dam- 
age caused by collision. Coverage 
for liability for damage caused by 
fire and theft is excluded; this is 
written under the garage keepers’ 
legal liability policy form as indi- 
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cated in the automobile physical 
damage manuals. 

The revised garage policy con- 
tains a new and broader Definition 
of Insured agreement at no addi- 
tional charge. For the most part, 
the need for additional interests 
endorsements has been eliminated. 
As to operations other than auto- 
mobile, coverage is now automati- 
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cally available for partners, em- 
ployees, directors or stockholders 
while acting within the scope of 
their duties as such, and for any 
person or organization having a 
financial interest in the named in- 
sured’s business. Heretofore this 
was limited to partners and execu- 
tive officers. As to automobiles, 
coverage automatically applies to 
any person using or legally re- 
sponsible for the use of the auto- 
mobile. This is new, and is com- 
parable, of course, to similar pro- 
visions of the basic automobile 
liability policy. An additional in- 
sured is not covered as respects 
fellow-employee injuries or with 
respect to a car owned by him or 
a member of his household. Cover- 
age for municipalities and owners 
of premises may be afforded by 
endorsement at an_ additional 
charge. 

In a number of instances the 
policy exclusions are less restric- 
tive than heretofore. While con- 
tractual liability is still excluded, 
exception is made on a warranty of 
goods or products. The haulaway 
and tank truck exclusion has been 
modified so that it applies only 
such units are from 


when away 


the premises; and even then it 
does not apply while they are used 


for demonstrating and __ testing. 
Public or livery use now is ex- 
cluded only as respects the insured 
so using the automobile. 
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Coverage for structural altera- 
tions by independent contractors 
is excluded, but not when per- 
formed by the insured. There is 
still no coverage for damage to 
property owned by, rented to, in 
charge of or transported by the 
insured, except that, in accordance 
with elevator rules, property in 
charge of or transported is not ex- 
cluded new Division 3. 
There is no coverage for damage 
to products, alienated premises or 
completed operations out of which 
the accident arises. 


under 


So much for the highlights of 
coverage under the garage 
policy. But highlights are obviously 
not enough; there is no substitute 
for a detailed study of the policy 
itself. 


new 


NEED FOR COVERAGE 

Is there any real need for garage 
liability insurance? It is well estab- 
lished that all of us are liable for 
injury to others arising out of our 
negligent acts, including acts of 
omission as well as those of com- 
mission. Garages are no exception 
to the rule. The operations of ga- 
rages are many and varied, and 
garages need coverage for their 
liability arising out of all their 
business activities. The premises 
are rarely free of customers, and 
for any one of a countless number 
of reasons, such customers are all 
too frequently injured while on 
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The operations of garages are many and varied 


the premises. The use of automo- 
biles—owned, hired and non-owned 
—is the major hazard in garage 
operations. Demonstrating, testing, 
repairing and storing cars, for ex- 
ample, can be expensive indeed 
when, as a consequence of negli- 
gence in such operations, a garage 
is held liable for bodily injury or 
property damage sustained by 
members of the public. Loss of, or 


damage to, cars while in the cus- 
tody of a garage is prima facie 
evidence of liability, “not respon- 
sible” signs (having little value in 


to the contrary; every car 
physical damage policy 
contains a subrogation provision 
and the carrier will look to the ga- 
rage for reimbursement. 

It is true, of course, that the 
new garage policy is broad enough 


law) 
owner's 
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in itself to adequately protect a 
risk against most of the liability 
hazards incident to the garage 
business. On the other hand, there 
are a number of insurable hazards 
excluded under the garage policy 
—for example, contractual liability 
and pleasure use of cars owned 
by, or in charge of, the garage and 
not used principally in the garage 
business. Furthermore, the opera- 
tions of many risks are not con- 
fined solely to the garage business; 
aside from operations necessary or 
incidental, such other business 
operations are not covered under 
the garage policy. While coverage 
for such excluded operations may 
be afforded either by endorsement 
under the garage policy or by 
separate policies applicable to 
each hazard, there is still another 
and better way to accomplish the 
same thing—by the use of a compre- 
hensive liability policy. This policy 
contains a few exclusions, of 
course, but they pertain for the 
most part to exposures which are 
not common to most risks and 
which consequently should be 
separately insured wherever need- 
ed. Otherwise, the comprehensive 
liability policy automatically cov- 
ers all liability hazards on any 
business operated by the insured; 
it is, therefore, the preferred pol- 
icy form for many garage risks. In 
addition to an annual comprehen- 
sive charge, a premium charge is 
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made for all exposures—the pre- 
mium for those exposures contem- 
plated under the prescribed ga- 
rage - comprehensive endorsement 
at the garage payroll rates, and the 
premium for all other exposures at 
the rates applicable to each. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR AGENTS 

Full protection for garages 
against all liability hazards—there 
is a challenge and an opportunity 
for every alert and prudent insur- 
ance counsellor. It would be diffi- 
cult to overestimate the value of a 
complete liability insurance pro- 
gram to any risk—or to the agent 
responsible for such a complete 
program. A policyholder whose in- 
surance has spared him a substan- 
tial loss is very much elated and, 
more often than not, volubly ex- 
uberant as well; we can be sure 
that in the natural course of events 
it won’t be too long before all his 
friends and acquaintances hear the 
full story of his good fortune. 
Could anything be of greater value 
to the agent? 

It has been said that a reputa- 
tion for service is the keystone of 
every agent’s success. But it might 
also be said that, lacking the sub- 
stance and power of knowledge, 
service is but a hollow shell. There 
is no substitute for a thorough 
knowledge not only of the princi- 
pal hazards to which garages are 
exposed but also the various forms 
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of insurance protection against 
these hazards. Too many garages 
are either uninsured or incom- 
pletely insured. A complete survey 
of each individual risk is a time- 
tested way of determining the par- 
ticular hazards inyolved; in fact, it 
would be difficult to recommend 
a sound insurance program with- 
out such a survey. Note, too, that 
a good survey will reveal not only 
all liability hazards but all other 
hazards as well. Thus, the agent 
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will have an excellent opportunity 
to present the need for additional 
forms of protection, such as com- 
prehensive personal liability, acci- 
dent and health, burglary and rob- 
bery, fidelity, valuable papers, ac- 
counts receivable, glass and fire, 
theft and other physical damage 
coverages. In short, the enterpris- 
ing agent has much to gain by 
learning all he can about the new 
garage policy and becoming active 
in this fertile field of protection. 
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“Now, another nice thing about this little policy here .. .” 
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Tuomas N. Boats, director of the 
public safety division of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies’ Accident Prevention Depart- 
ment, was formerly chief of the traffic 
division of the Pennsylvania State 
Police. He is the author of numerous 
articles on traffic control and safety. 
(Your School Can Afford It!, page 49.) 
7 5 7 
Wiiu1aM H. Brewster is manager of 
the automobile division of the Nation- 
al Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 
A graduate of Columbia University, he 
gained his early training in casualty 
insurance underwriting in the New 
York office of the General Accident, 
Fire and Life Assurance Corporation. 
After several years of underwriting ex- 
perience with the New York Indemity 
Company and the Standard Surety 
and Casualty Company, he became 
assistant manager of the automobile 
division of the Bureau in 1936, ad- 
vancing to manager in 1947. (Rating 
the Youthful Driver, page 9. ) 
tA 7 : 

O. S. Burnsive, a graduate of Trinity 
College in 1934, is a supervising un- 
derwriter in the automobile depart- 
ment of the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company. He has been 
associated with that company since 
1935, except for time out during the 
war for service as an officer in the 
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Naval Reserve, including 20 months 
in the Pacific as an instructor in anti- 
submarine warfare. (Know Garage Li- 
ability Insurance, page 55.) 
v v 7 
A. H. Crippce is manager, general in- 
surance department, Ostheimer and 
Company, a Philadelphia agency, and 
a member of the casualty committee 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. He attended the evening 
school of accounts and finance at the 
University of Pennsylvania, holds a fi- 
delity and surety certificate from the 
Insurance Institute of America, and 
received the C. P. C. U. designation 
in 1945. He is a lecturer at the Insur- 
ance Society of Philadelphia and an 
instructor of the C. P. C. U. class at 
the University of Pennsylvania. (Is 
Your Slip Showing?, page 23.) 
7 + 7 

C. A. Kutp, professor of insurance at 
the Wharton School, University of 


Pennsylvania, since 1928, and lecturer 
in economics at Columbia University 
since 1937, is a distinguished author- 
ity on casualty and social insurance. 
Holder of many other important ap- 
pointments in consultant and research 
advisory capacities, Dr. Kulp was also 


at one time chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Commission on Workmen’s 
Compensation, and in 1946-1947 was 
president of the American Association 
of University Teachers of Insurance. 
He is a Fellow of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society. (Accident and Health 
Looks Ahead, page 15.) 

7 7 7 
Guiapys Malin, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Wom- 
en, is assistant secretary of Frank 
Burns, Inc., in Seattle, Washington, 
supervising the casualty and surety 
business for their Alaska general agen- 
cy, and handling reinsurance trea- 


ties as secretary to the officers of the 
firm. She began her insurance career 
in the office of the Travelers Insurance 
Co. in Spokane, later joining the 
Royal-Liverpool Group in Seattle. She 
became associated with Frank Burns, 
Inc., seven years ago. (A Challenge to 
the Ladies!, page 35.) 
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Howarp S. OMSBERG is assistant man- 
ager of the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters Association. A graduate of 
the insurance course at Northwestern 
University, he began his insurance ca- 
reer at the western department of 
the Great American Insurance Com- 
pany, subsequently entering the em- 
ploy of the New Hampshire Fire In- 
surance Company, where he became 
assistant general agent in 1942. He 
later joined the Chicago office of the 
National Automobile Underwriters As- 
sociation and was transferred to the 
New York office in his present capacity 
in October 1949. (Full Coverage for 
the Car, page 41.) 
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SreyMour E. Smiru, assistant secretary 
of the compensation and liability de- 
partment, Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, has been with The Travelers 
ever since his graduation from Trinity 
College in Hartford, except for a 
three-year period during the war in 
the Navy’s amphibious forces. He is a 
Fellow of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety. (Where Do Premium Dollars 
Go?, page 1.) 
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